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THE SMOKY PILGRIMS. 

It is a popular belief that large cities are the great centers of 
social corruption and the special causes of social degeneration, 
while rural districts and country towns are quite free from 
immoral influences. It is held that the tendency of social life 
in a large city is downward, and that of country life is upward. 
No doubt that the congregation of a large population in a city 
has a tendency to develop in a geometrical ratio certain criminal 
and pauper conditions which are in marked contrast to those of 
sparsely settled districts, where life moves less rapidly and over- 
crowding is less apparent. Yet the country has its own social evils 
and social residuum ; for while an abundance of fresh air and 
sunshine may be in themselves redeeming features of social 
improvement, it takes something more than these to make a 
healthy social atmosphere. The limits of industry are as certain 
in the country as in the city, and if more seek labor than are 
able to find it there is a clear case of economic over-crowding. 
While this over-crowding is less marked, a man without a place 
in the world is as much crowded out when the broad fields are 
before him as in the large city, amidst the rush of hurrying 
industry. While the country has some advantages over the city 
in respect to the condition of the poor and unfortunate, it may 
appear after all that social degeneration in the country, if not 
quite in proportion to the decline in large cities, according to 
the population, moves with accelerating ratio. 
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In support of this suggestion it must be understood that the 
country has been constantly supplying the city with much of its 
best material, and thus building up the city population at its own 
expense. The population that joins the march to the city is 
upon the whole of superior character, while the vicious that go 
are comparatively few. The popular notion that all rogues go 
to London is not to be followed by the supposition that the 
country is the chief source of supply for city criminality and 
pauperism. The thorough investigation of Mr. Charles Booth, 
in London, shows that the country population is quite free from 
criminal conditions and characteristics for the first generation, 
and that it is only in the second generation, under the influences 
of bad economic and social conditions in which the fierce strug- 
gle for existence occurs, that social deterioration is noticeable. 

In the peopling of the great West this struggle for existence, 
and, indeed, for place and position, has always been observable 
among the poorly equipped for life. There have marched, side 
by side, in the conquest of the West, the strongest, most ener- 
getic, and the best, along with the vicious, idle, and weak ; in fact, 
with the worst of the race. The movement of populations always 
carries with it a social residuum. The constant shifting of 
population and of conditions tends to increase and make per- 
manent this helpless class. While the pulsating life of the city 
may feel more quickly the evil results of a sudden economic 
change, the country is not free from its evil influences. As a 
rule the food supply is not lacking in the country, and seldom it 
is that people suffer from hunger ; but the weakening conditions 
are there. Many suffer from under vitalization and lack of 
proper sanitation. The weakening tendency of isolation and 
monotony is as evident as are the effects of urban over-crowding. 

If the city has its paupers and criminals, the country has 
its tramps and vagabonds. The tramp has become a perpetual 
hanger-on of town and country life. As a rule he likes the city 
environs best, but he can be found everywhere. The tramp 
family is of comparatively recent development. Everywhere in 
the West may be seen the covered wagon drawn by poor horses 
and conveying from place to place a family group that lives 
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chiefly by begging and by what it can pick up along the way. 
This is a different species from the family of movers that travels 
from place to place with a definite purpose ; although the former 
class may be said to have come from the latter. They are a 



Fig. 1. — Habitation No. 1. 

product of the method of settlement of the West. Moving on and 
on, with ever repeated failures, they are finally outclassed in the 
race for land, and lose place in the ranks of self-support. 

The towns and villages of the country all have their pauper 
families, which demand the constant care of the benevolently 
disposed to keep them supplied with food and clothing. Here, 
as in the city, indiscriminate charity and the lack of proper 
administration of local government tend to increase the pauper 
conditions. Hence it is easy for a pauper family to fasten itself 
upon a rural community, without hope of doing better, and with 
no other intention than to be fed and cared for by their neigh- 
bors. These pauper and semi-pauper families are found in every 
village, and, their life being largely without restraint, pauper and 
criminal characteristics develop quite rapidly. Just as typhoid 
and malarial fevers prevail to a greater extent in small towns 
than in large cities, on account of the difference in the care 
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exercised for sanitary and health measures, so under the loosely- 
constructed governments of western villages pauperism tends to 
flourish. This lack of positive preventive measures or checks in 
the loose government of a small town has its results in the 




Fig. 2. — Habitation No. 2. 

growth of immorality among the boys, if they are permitted to 
run at large. Thousands of children having the freedom of the 
street grow up in idleness and viciousness. This could be readily 
remedied, and in some cases is, by proper restrictions, in the 
place of reliance upon the safety of a small town. 

The farm is always considered the ideal place to rear a 
family. Perhaps the ideal farm is the best place for a family to 
be reared, but here, as elsewhere, we find the good mingled with 
the evil. The farm life has its dangers as well as the city. The 
isolated life, bad economic conditions, and the morbid states that 
arise therefrom bring about insanity and immorality. The farm 
hands are, many of them, substantial boys from neighboring 
families. But many of them form a group of irregular workers 
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of a vile nature. The lack of variety in life, the little time to 
be devoted to books and papers, and the destruction of all taste 
for the same bring the mind to a low status. Their spare time 
on the farm and when out of employment is spent in telling 
obscene stories, in which perpetual lying is necessary to keep up 
a variety in the conversation, and the use. of vile language is 
habitual. All this tends to weakness of mind and the decline 
of bodily vigor and health. The youth who is so unfortunate 
as to listen to all this, and to be associated with such characters, 
is in danger of having his imagination polluted and his standard 
of life degraded. The crowd that gathers at the corner grocery 
may be of a different type from the city hoodlum, and less 
dangerous in some ways, but as a type of social degeneration 
it is little above imbecility itself. Its weakness and wickedness 
are evident. With ideals of life destroyed or of a very low 
grade, with the imagination polluted, with nothing elevating or 
moral for consideration, social degeneration may proceed as 
rapidly in the small town as in a large city where the ceaseless 
activity of life at least sharpens the wits of individuals and 
keeps them from stagnation. When boys come under these evil 
influences in the country their minds are vitiated by the contact, 
and their whole lives become modified thereby. These evidences 
show that the country has its dangers as well as the city. 

Further consideration of these conditions is reserved for 
another paper. The present article is concerned with a single 
family group, that of a pauper family which has fastened itself 
upon a small town. The family, or tribe, though much smaller, 
resembles somewhat that of "The Jukes" or the "Tribe of 
Ishmael." It may be an extreme case, but is similar to a group 
of families found in nearly every town and village. It is charac- 
terized and classified as the family of decided pauper character- 
istics and weak criminal tendencies. It gives the same lessons 
in social degeneration which are enforced by the larger families 
alluded to above. It has been thought best to follow in detail 
the life and character of this group, rather than to attempt 
wider generalization of the subject of rural pauperism and 
criminality. 
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HABITATIONS. 

In a sparsely settled portion of L , Kansas, dwells, or 

stays, a family for more than twenty years well known to the 
benevolent people of the town. The house (Fig. i) is made of 
loose boards and scraps of tin and sheet iron rudely patched 
together. In summer it is a hot and uncomfortable shed, in 
winter a cold and dreary hut. The main room or living room, 
14 x 16, contains a meager supply of scanty furniture and soiled 
and even filthy bedding. A small shed or " lean-to" attached 
to this room serves as kitchen, storeroom and chicken house. 
One small window allows the light to show the scanty furniture 
of the room and to exhibit its untidy appearance. The walls of 
the room are decorated with cheap pictures and bits of bright- 
colored papers. Among the larger pictures is that of Abraham 
Lincoln, which makes one pause for reflection, as his benign 
countenance beams upon the observer in these unpleasant sur- 
roundings. This small house is, or rather was until the num- 
ber was increased as stated below, the home of seven indi- 
viduals. For the use of the land on which the house stands they 
pay a nominal rental of twenty-five cents per month. 

Another habitation (Fig. 2) used by a branch of the family 

is situated on P street. It is a board house of a 

single room 12 x 14, which is the home of three persons. This 
single room serves as living room, sleeping and cooking room, 
and for the entertainment of guests. The same scanty and cheap 
furniture is here as in the other habitation, and squalor and filth 
abound. The evidences of poverty and wretchedness charac- 
terize the surroundings. The rental paid for this habitation is 
$1.25 per month. It protects from the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter somewhat better than does habitation No. 1, 
but otherwise it has much the same appearance in the interior. 
The difference in rent is an economic problem not completely 
solved. There is no drainage connection with either habitation, 
and no water supply. But of water the occupants apparently 
have little need. Between these two homes the various members 
of the two families pass daily to and fro. 
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FAMILY GROUPS. 

To the family, now numbering but ten persons, living in these 
two habitations the name " Smoky Pilgrims'* has been given; 
chiefly on account of their dusky color and their smoky and 
begrimed appearance. Possibly the sickly yellow color, on 
account of the negro blood in 
the veins of part of the family, 
may have suggested the name. 
By this name they are known 
to the people of the town. 
They represent a family or 
tribal group with loose habits 
of family association. They 
are known as people seeking 
odd jobs of work, with an air 
of fear lest possibly they may 
find them ; as petty thieves, beg- 
gars, in part as prostitutes, and 
in general as shiftless, helpless, 
and beyond hope of reform. 
The mother of the tribe, who is 
of German or Dutch descent, 
was born in Ohio. When about 
sixteen years of age she mar- 
ried and with her husband 
lived on a small farm near Columbus. Four children were 
born to them. Unfortunately when the youngest child was 
a small boy the husband and father died, leaving the mother 
to struggle against fate in a world of burdens. The home was sold 
to pay funeral expenses and the mother, perhaps unwisely, started 
44 west " with her children, having in all about $ 100 in cash as 
a representative of all her worldly possessions. By some means 

they reached the town of L , where they have since 

remained, being absent at times for short intervals only. Here 
they have never been able to improve their economic condition 
and have gradually descended in the social scale. 




Fig. 3 — T- 
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The family is divided into three groups. The oldest girl 
married a colored man and lives with her husband and several 
children in the country on a farm. They live respectable and 
industrious lives so far as is known, and consequently are not to 
be included in this discussion. In habitation No. i live, with 
the mother of the tribe, her second daughter and four chil- 
dren, and her only son. In habitation No. 2 live the third 
daughter and her two children. These families visit back and 
forth every day and are very sociable. Indeed, sociability is 
one of the chief characteristics of the entire tribe. They are 
much of the time on the street, and show to a great extent an 
aimless, easy-go-lucky life, irregular of food, sleep, and shelter. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The mother of the tribe, whom we will call "T — ," (Fig. 3) 
has industrious habits and still retains industrious notions. She 
still has an idea of giving something in return for what she 

receives. Since coming to L she has worked at odd 

jobs, principally washing, housekeeping, and cleaning. At one 
time she was called to care for a sick woman who subsequently 
died. After the death " T — " took charge of the home and cared 
for the husband of the deceased and subsequently married him. 
He was shiftless and improvident, and finally died and was buried 
at the expense of the county. At another time"T — " found a 
home for a time at the county poor farm, but preferring her pres- 
ent mode of existence she left the home prepared for the needy. 
At present she is just recovering from protracted sickness, and 
is too weak for any work. It is pitiable to think of a person con- 
fined to a bed of sickness for months in such a rude hovel, but 
it is the life she prefers rather than the one which a county pro- 
vides for her. Were the other members of the tribe as much 
inclined to industry as this one, there might be some hope of 
bringing them back into the ranks of industrial society. "T — " 
deplores her present condition and considers her life a chain of 
misfortunes. 

In habitation No. 1 is "B — ," (Fig. 4) the only man of 
the tribe, an easy-going, good-natured fellow, whose intellect 
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seems to have been weakened by under-vitalization, laziness, 
idleness, and bad personal habits. While a strong intellect 
would not engage in the mode of life which he leads, the mode 
itself would weaken and degrade the strongest intellect. A 
glance at his picture reveals 
his principal characteristics. 
His eyes are weak, suspicious, 
and tell-tale. If he were to 
commit a crime or break the 
law it would be difficult for him 
to conceal it. He walks with 
a weak, shambling, doubtful 
gait. His very demeanor says 
that he has not a place in the 
world. His physical character- 
sties show persistent deteriora- 
tion and a constant evolution 
downwards. He works but a 
trifle, steals a little, begs a lit- 
tle ; but as none of these occu- 
pations are pursued with any 
vigor or determination, he does 
comparatively little harm to the 
community. He might work a 
little if he could be induced to 
try, but the person who em- 
ployed him would probably have a bad bargain. With poor 
physical structure, weakened mental condition, laziness, and 
shiftlessness becoming a disease, what chance is there for any 
reform in such a person ? About all that can be said is that 
some day he will die and be buried and not be missed by the 
body of toilers. 

The eldest daughter, "A — ," (Fig. 5) is between thirty-six 
and forty years of age. Like "B — " she shows marked weak- 
ness of character, with low order of physical structure, decidedly 
weak mentality, and lack of energy of any kind. She consti- 
tutes an organization of low order due rather to habits of life and 
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social environment than to natal characteristics. Her face is 
ugly and repulsive, and her whole demeanor shows under-vital- 
ization and degeneration on account of her mode of life. Some 
years ago she married a colored man named "B — ," who subse- 
quently died. She has four children, one white and three col- 
ored, each one having a different father. The oldest was born 
a long time before her marriage. The woman works a little, 
does considerable foraging and tramps the street much of the 
time, but is considered a harmless creature so far as social order 
is concerned. With her, as with all of the remainder, sexual 
relations are irregular. 

•« N — ," (Fig. 6) the oldest son of "A — ," is about eighteen 
years of age, and has a fair 
degree of physical 
strength. He is not much 
at home but remains most 
of the time in the portion 
of the town known as " the 
bad lands." Several times 
he has been apprehended 
for stealing. More re- 
cently he has done a little 
work. He has intellect 
enough and sufficient 
physical endurance to be- 
come a criminal if his 
mode of life is not 
changed. " N — " is sup- 
posed to be always " find- 
ing work." 

"S— ," the second child, 
(Fig. 7) is also a colored 
boy, about fourteen years 

of age. He is inclined to stupidity, but shows extreme good 
nature and is perfectly contented with a happy-go-lucky life. 
When questioned he shows a disposition to do something 
if he had a chance. But with a real test he is inclined to 
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succumb to the influences of his home life. He has attended 
school but little and is now out "doin' nothin', " as he says. 
His schooling has been so irregular as to be of little service to him. 
Begging and idling in the streets is his occupation most of the 
time. His cousin goes with him to act as spokesman for the 
twain. They indulge in light pilfering and foraging, and have 
been before the police court for stealing. 




Fig. 6.— N- 



M- 



The third child, "G — ," (Fig. 7) is white and shows a degree 
of intelligence superior to the rest. With proper training he 
would make a bright, intelligent, and industrious boy. His eyes 
show lack of mental and moral strength, but not so great as to 
preclude the possibility of improvement. His father is the 
husband of "T — " 's sister. "G — ," with the others, has 
been arrested for stealing small household utensils. With 
care he would make a good citizen, yet he has traits which if 
developed would make of him a dangerous criminal. At 
present he shows more of a disposition to attend school than 
formerly. 
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The fourth child, "M — ," (Fig. 4) is a colored girl about 
seven or eight years of age. A bright appearing child, but dull 
in school and at everything requiring any direct mental effort. 
She, of all the children, bears the name of her mother's husband, 
although probably she is illegitimate. Special care has been 
taken to keep her in school, as she is the pet of the household. 
Day after day "B — " accompanies her to school and appears at 
the corner to await her return at the close of the session. If 
placed in a good home doubtless " M — " would make a respect- 
able, self-supporting woman. There seems to be little hope for 
her unless something of this kind is done to remove her from 
the gypsy-like life of her family. 

In the habitation No. 2 
lives "M— C— ," the third 
daughter, aged about thirty- 
five, and her son "D — " and 
daughter U S — ." The husband 
died about six years ago. 
11 M — C — " is a hard-featured 
woman (Fig. 8) given to dissi- 
pation. She shows a vigorous 
mental condition and is very 
talkative. She knows how to use 
her tongue in a manner fright- 
ful to the modest and the timid. 
She does a little work, — chiefly 
washing, — but obtains her chief 
support from an immoral life. 
It is quite remarkable how these 
people do bits of washing for 
others but seem never to prac- 
tice it for themselves, for their 
clothing and personal appearance would seem to indicate that 
washing is one of the lost arts. " M — C — " believes in 
religion (!) and at times attends the Free Methodist church. 
She is very communicative, although the information gained by 
the questioner is quite likely to prove an estimate of what she 
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does not know. She shows a capacity for almost everything 
and is capable of being a much worse woman than she is. 
Drunkenness, disturbance of the peace, and prostitution are 
her known offenses against social order. 

Of her two children "S — " (Fig- 7) is the elder and about 
twenty years of age. As a law-breaker she is the worst of the 
members of the tribe. She has been in jail several times for stealing 
and disturbing the peace. But her arrest is not thought desirable, 
as it only entails extra expense upon the city and accomplishes 
nothing, since fines are seldom paid. She spends most of her 
time upon the streets 
except when enter- 
taining guests at 
home. Her features 
are regular, and if 
she kept herself tidy 
she would not be a 
bad-looking woman. 
But her career is 
downward, and it is 
only a matter of time 
when her life will 
end in destruction. 
Wretchedness and 
misery will be her 
future, while she is a 
menace to the town 
because of her evil 
deeds. 1 

The second child, "D — ," (Fig. 9) is bright and interesting. 
Being photographed was an important occasion in his life, and 
in posing for his picture he somewhat distorted his usually bright 
countenance by an attempt to look serious. The other photo- 
graphs are true to life. Indeed the one of "D — " is not a bad 

'Since these data were collected "S — " met a sudden death in T . She 

had been on a drunken carousal and was taken suddenly ill and died. This broke up 
habitation No. 2 and increased the inmates of habitation No. 1 to nine. 
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representation of him when his temper is on. Usually talkative 
and cheerful, at times he shows a morose disposition and a 
tendency to quarrel with his companions. He is perfectly 
fearless and is the chief beggar of the lot. It appears 
quite impossible for him to tell the truth except by acci- 
dent; it is his custom to tell what he thinks will please his 
listeners. There is a possibility of making a respectable man 
out of "D — " by proper training. He attends school quite 

regularly and makes a 
little progress, and on Sun- 
day he attends a mission 
school at the courthouse. 
He nearly always appears to 
be perfectly happy, without 
a care in the world. If this 
happy disposition could be 
properly combined with his 
ability, possibly he would 
grow into a self-supporting 
man. He has within him 
more of the elements of self- 
support than the others. If 
these are rightly directed 
and applied, his character 
would yield to better influ- 
ences. 
Such are the meager records of this strange and irregular 
family. Only those who have had dealings with this class of 
people know how difficult it has been to ascertain this much 
truth. Only by approaches in every conceivable way, by different 
persons, and by carefully sifting the information and comparing 
notes, could anything definite be ascertained. 1 The lie is the 
only means of defense of weak people of this class, and they 
use it freely. After reviewing their chief traits the reader will 
readily characterize them as belonging to the pauper and weak 

1 Mr. Alonzo Bell and jMiss Belle Spencer, students of sociology, have rendered 
valuable assistance in this investigation. 
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criminal class. Not essentially vicious in their fundamental 
character, they have reached their present status in consequence 
of bad economic conditions. Once thrown into the struggle for 
existence on a low plane, they have adapted their lives to a 
standard which has developed pauper and criminal tendencies. 

But why has this family been permitted to live in this 
manner? Primarily because they have been placed, on account 
of misfortune, and on account of conditions and characteristics, 
in a helpless condition. That they have been permitted to 
live in this condition in one of the most respectable, substan- 
tial, and moral towns of the land gives evidence of a lack 
of earnest effort or else of an exercise of misguided efforts 
on the part of citizens. In this particular case the facts 
show that both of these causes have been prominent. Much 

has been done by the good people of L to relieve 

the distress of the members of the tribe, and much has been 
done unconsciously to help them onward in the road to ruin. 

It will appear evident that no reform of any permanent 
character can obtain in this tribe without a change in their 
present mode of habitation. The home must be improved or 
entirely broken up. It is impossible to reorganize a group of 
this kind so long as they live in dirty hovels and lead a semi- 
gypsy life. The adults should be sent to the county poor farm 
and there be forced to earn a living. Unfortunately this is not 
easy, on account of the loose methods of administration of 
county almshouses, and from lack of compulsory acts to force 
unwilling inmates to remain. The older children should be sent 
to the reform school. This statement is met with two difficulties. 
The first, that a person can be committed to the Kansas reform 
school only upon sentence by the judge of a competent 
court on some specific charge. This is a difficult thing to obtain. 
Secondly, at present the reform school of Kansas is over- 
crowded, and if a person were committed he would be obliged 
to remain in a county jail until there was room for him. This 
would be worse than the present mode of existence, for our 
county jails are at present the most prolific breeders of crime in 
the land. 1 
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It is seen at once that families of this class, although not 
considered particularly dangerous to a community, are the most 
difficult to deal with, because they have no place in the social life, 
and it is very difficult to make a place for them. Their influence 
can be bad in a general way only. However, with the concerted 
action of citizens much could be done to relieve the situation. 
In fact, since this investigation began there are some marks of 
improvement in the children of this group. They have attended 
school more regularly and seem inclined to be free from thiev- 
ing. But let it be repeated, better home influences, which means 
a breaking up of the family group, steady enforced employment 
until the habits of life are changed and become fixed, are indis- 
pensable means of permanent improvement. The difficulty of 
the task appears when we consider that these people must be 
taught not only to earn money but to spend it properly ; they 
must be taught to change their ideals of life as well as their 
practices. The arts of civilization must begin from the founda- 
tion. The warp and the woof of the whole fabric must be 
constructed. Their desires for a better life are not sufficiently 
persistent to make a foundation for individual and social reform. 
How difficult the task to create new desires in the minds of 
people of this nature ! Considered in themselves, from the 
standpoint of individual improvement, they seem scarcely worth 
saving. But from social considerations it is necessary to save 
such people, that society may be perpetuated. The principle of 
social evolution is to make the strong stronger that the purposes 
of social life may be conserved, but to do this the weak must be 
cared for or they will eventually destroy or counteract the efforts 
of the strong. We need social sanitation, which is the ultimate 
aim of the study of social pathology. 

Frank W. Blackmar. 

The University of Kansas. 

1 Persons seeking the causes of increased criminality would do well to investigate 
the condition of the county jails. 



